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THE EVIDENCE OF COMPILATION. 
By Prof. Henry. P. Smith, 

Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Recent discussion has brought to view a wide divergence 
of opinion as to the composition of the Old Testament books. 
A prominent scholar having asserted that ' ' the great body of 
the Old Testament was written by authors whose names in 
connection with their writings are lost in oblivion," it is 
replied that ' ' this severs the Bible entirely from that partic- 
ular circle of well-known persons who were called of God by 
name and inspired by him to receive and record his super- 
natural communications." The difference between these 
two views is so radical that it deserves to be examined. 

Let us notice the theory of the second quotation, which is 
announced as ' ' the general consensus of Christian Apolo- 
getics." It seems to assert that the books of the Old Testa- 
ment (with which this paper will concern itself) were written 
by certain well known men. But well known to whom? 
This is where the first difficulty arises. That they were well 
known to their contemporaries we may easily suppose. But 
if it mean well known to us, as is apparently intended, the 
author should point them out to us. He does indeed name 
to us " the prophets and apostles" as necessarily the authors 
of Scriptures: " first, because the books themselves claim to 
be the composition of these particular persons, to the exclu- 
sion of all other extraneous persons known or unknown ; and 
second, because there were no other inspired persons besides 
the prophets and apostles." The author who makes these 
statements is too keen a logician to reason in a circle. 
Otherwise we might suppose him to mean something like the 
following : 

By prophets and apostles we mean men inspired to write 
the Scriptures ; 

Therefore, the Scriptures were written by the prophets 
and apostles. 
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Of course if we include under the title prophet every man 
who was inspired to write one of the books of the Bible, then 
the whole Bible was written by prophets. But if it is meant 
that every book of the Bible was written by one of the men 
whom, from the Bible narrative, we know as prophets, the 
assertion is absolutely incapable of proof. The true state of 
the case is more nearly expressed in the following two prop- 
ositions : 

i . A considerable number of Old Testament books make 
no claim to be the composition of any particular author 
whatever. 

2. So far from these books being each the work of a par- 
ticular author, in the sense in which we understand the word, 
quite a number of them are compilations from earlier books. 

The first of these propositions is so obviously true that it 
seems strange to have any one question it. Granting that 
the Pentateuch claims to have been written by Moses, that 
the Proverbs claim to have been written by Solomon, and 
that the prophetical books claim to have been written by the 
persons whose names they bear (and these claims are in fact 
not made), there remain the following books which make no 
allusion whatever to their authors, viz. : Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ruth, Esther, Job, and many 
individual Psalms. It is indeed true that a Jewish tradition, 
dating back perhaps to the fourth century of our era, tries to 
assign these to authors "well known" in Biblical history. 
The tradition, however, is confused and even absurd in 
itself, and the interval between it and the redaction of the 
latest Biblical books is so great as to deprive it of any histor- 
ical value.* 

The second of the two propositions requires more extended 
treatment. It is claimed by the majority of Biblical scholars 
at the present day that a considerable number of the books 

* The full text of the tradition is given with translation by Marx : Traditio 
Rabbinorum Vetemina de Librorum Veteris Testamenti Ordine atqueOrigine, 
Lipsiae 1884. Let any one who doubts the statement above made try to digest 
"Moses wrote his own book, the Parasha of Balaam and Job;" or, "David 
wrote the book of Psalms at the hand of the ten elders, at the hand of Adam 
the first, Melchisedek, Abraham, Moses, Heman, Jeduthun, Asaph and the 
three sons of Korah." 
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of the Old Testament were compiled from already existing 
written sources. The evidence for this must of course be 
the same sort of evidence which we use in investigating 
other literary monuments. External evidence fails us almost 
entirely. We are, therefore, compelled to rely upon internal 
evidence, i. e., the phenomena of the books themselves. 

The first thing noticeable is, that the authors refer to 
books known to them but which are not preserved to us. 
The author of the book of Joshua quotes a poetical stanza 
and adds " Is not this written in the book of Jashar? " The 
•evident inference is that he has taken it thence. The 
author of Samuel takes from the same source the lament of 
David over Saul and Jonathan. The book of Kings fre- 
quently refers to books of the chronicles of the kings of 
Judah or of the kings of Israel. The form of his reference 
seems to indicate that he has made excerpts from these 
sources. When he says, for example : ' ' Now the rest of the 
acts of Elah, and all that he did, are they not written in the 
book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel? " the plain in- 
ference is that some of his acts have been laid before us from 
this source. 

The second point in evidence is, that the structure of the 
books quite plainly shows their character as compilations. 
The book of Judges, for example, has received two supple- 
ments which are independent of the main body of the work, 
the story of Micah and the story of the Benjamite War 
These two sections are different in style each from the other, 
and both from the main body of the work. The simplest 
method of accounting for the differences in style, as well as 
for their position in the book (for chronologically they belong 
near the beginning), is to suppose they were added from 
other sources. In the books of Samuel we find different sec- 
tions characterized by differences of style. And, as is 
usually the case where an attempt is made to combine the 
testimony of several witnesses, differences in the point of 
view become manifest. In the opening chapters of the book, 
•Samuel becomes the great prophet and judge of all Israel. 
In the ninth chapter he is the modest seer of a small circuit, 
unknown to Saul whose home is only a few miles from 
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Rama. The apparent discrepancies in the account of David 
are well known. It is not necessary to conclude that these 
discrepancies cannot be reconciled. But we can account for 
their existence much more readily if we suppose them to 
occur in the writings of different men put together by a con- 
scientious editor, than if we suppose them to occur in one 
man's composition. 

Further, we may notice that, while the compiler has often 
preserved his sources without change, he has in some cases 
introduced explanatory notes into the text. So in i Sam. 9: 
9, he takes occasion to explain the word Seer which he finds 
used instead of Prophet. The instances in which older geo- 
graphical names are explained by later ones are well known. 

But the strongest proof of all is the repetition verbatim of 
the same passage in two different books. It is quite clear, 
for example, that the first chapter of Chronicles is made up 
from the various genealogies of the book of Genesis. The 
list Ezra 2 : 1-70 is repeated in Neh. 7 =6-73, with only such 
variations as the carelessness of scribes usually introduces 
into such lists. Of course we need not here inquire whether 
these are quotations of one Biblical book by another, or 
whether both are copied from a third document now lost. 
The evidence of compilation is clear either way. 

But the method of compilation deserves a few words. And 
the most instructive example here is the Chronicler. It is 
now generally admitted that where this author has the same 
matter which is found in Kings (or Samuel), he has taken it 
directly from these books. It is possible, however, that he 
had before him the documents from which the earlier books 
quoted. In either case his treatment of his sources is the 
same. It requires very little examination to show the fol- 
lowing procedure : 

1. He takes from his predecessor what suits his purpose. 
That purpose is quite clearly to give the history of Judah 
rather than of Israel. He therefore selects those sections 
which give the history of the Kings of Judah. He regards 
the monarchy as really beginning with David. After giving 
the genealogies down to the time of Saul, he begins his nar- 
rative with the death of that monarch. 
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2. The corollary of this is, of course, that he leaves out 
what does not suit his purpose. So the history of Saul, as 
just indicated. After the death of Saul he proceeds at once 
to the coronation of David at Hebron by all Israel, omitting 
all mention of the early partial kingdom over Judah, the war 
between David and Ishbosheth (Ishbaal) and the assassination 
of the latter monarch. In the account of the bringing up of 
the ark he omits the unedifying sneer of Michal, and, 
although he gives an account of the Ammonite war, he omits 
the closely connected episode of David's adultery, and later 
ignores the incest of Ammon and his murder by Absalom. 

3. What he takes he frequently copies verbatim. Com- 
parison in detail is unnecessary. Any one who will compare 
1 Chron. 10:1-12 with 1 Sam. 31 :isq., or 1 Chron. 11 : 10-47 
with 2 Sam. 23 18-39 ; or a S a ^ n < 1 Chron. I7:isq. with 2 
Sam. 7:isq., will readily convince himself that the variations 
are only such as can be accounted for as mistakes of the 
scribes, and that the Chronicler copied these sections word 
for word. 

4. Nevertheless, he frequently adapts the matter thus 
used to his own use by verbal changes. Many illustrations 
of this might be given. Extensive changes are made in cer- 
tain sections, as may be seen by putting them side by side : 

2 Sam. VI. isq. 1 Chron. XIII. isq. 
" And David gathered all the chos- "And David took counsel with the 
en men of Israel thirty thousand, and captains of thousands and hundreds, 
David and all the people who were every chief; and David said to all 
with him arose and went from Baale- the congregation of Israel : If it be 
Judah to bring up thence the Ark of good to you and if it be from Yahwe 
God upon which is called the name of our God, let us send to our brethren 
Yahwe of Hosts sitting upon the that are left in all the lands of Israel 
Cherubim. And they made the Ark and with them the priests and the 
of God ride on a new cart and took it Levites in the cities of their pastures 
from the house of Abinadab which and let them be gathered to us. And 
was on the hill and Uzzah and Ahio we will bring the Ark of our God un- 
sons of Abinadab were driving the to us, because we did not seek it in 
cart with the Ark of God and Ahio the days of Saul. And all the con- 
was going before the Ark." gregation said to do so, for the thing 
[The following verses with slight was right in the eyes of. the people, 
variation.] And David gathered all the people 

from the Nile of Egypt to the en- 
trance of Hamath to bring the Ark of 
God from Kirjath-Jearim. And 
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David and all Israel went up [to 
Baalah] to Kirjath-Jearim which be- 
longs to Judah to bring up thence the 
Ark of God — Yahwe sitting upon the 
Cherubim which is called by the 
Name. And they made the Ark of 
God ride upon a new cart from the 
house of Abinadab, and Uzzah and 
Ahio were driving the cart." 

5. What he uses he frequently supplements, by com- 
ments of his own, or from other written sources. This is in 
fact only an extension of what we have just been noticing. 
It is clear that the early verses of the parallel account just 
given are expanded in the later account. The continuation 
of the story of the removal of the Ark is much more ex- 
panded, so much so that only a few fragments of the text of 
2 Samuel are retained. But in many cases insertions are 
made into the unchanged text of the older narrative. So, at 
the end of the account of the death of Saul, the Chron- 
icler adds, ' ' So Saul died for his trespass in which he 
rebelled against Yahwe, on account of the word of Yahwe 
which he did not keep, and also the inquiring of a necro- 
mancer. And he did not seek Yahw6, and he slew him and 
turned the kingdom to David son of Jesse." Apparently 
from other written sources are the lists, such as that of 
David's adherents who came to him at Ziklag (1 Chron. 12 : 
isq.,) which is designed to supplement the roll of David's 
Heroes taken from 2 Samuel and found in 1 Chron. 1 1 : 10-47. 
Sundry Psalms are also inserted, one in connection with the 
bringing up of the Ark. 

It is not at all the purpose of the present paper to give an 
analysis of the books of Chronicles, but to show what light 
these books throw upon modes of Hebrew composition. It is 
often objected to critical theories that they are hypotheses 
merely. Frequently the assertion is made that the Penta- 
teuch (for example) could not have been compiled in the way 
supposed by the critics because no one ever did make a book 
in that way. This objection has been urged (1) against an 
author imbedding large fragments of one book in another, 
(2) against his putting together two different documents, (3) 
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against his making verbal changes so as to adapt a document 

to its new surrounding, (4) against his omitting any portion 

of what he has once begun to use. But, as we see, all these 

things have in fact been done by the Chronicler.* There is 

no reason why they may not have been done by other Hebrew 

historians. 

* Driver's Old Testament Literature, which has just come to hand, charac- 
terizes Hebrew historical writing very justly: "The authors of the Hebrew 
historical books do not, as a modern historian would do, rewrite the matter, 
in their own language ; they excerpt from the sources at their disposal such 
passages as are suitable to their purpose, and incorporate them in their work, 
sometimes adding matter of their own, but often (as it seems) introducing only 
such modifications of form as are necessary for the purpose of fitting them 
together, or accommodating them to their plan." 



